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The Philanthropist. 


In a late number of the Kaleidoscope we inserted a 
translation of an article on the Manchester Deaf and 
Dumb Institution. The original was written by Dr. 
Albert, now residing in Manchester, and communicated 
by him to the Revue Encyclopédique, from which we made 
our translation.—Dr. Albert, in complimenting the Insti- 
tution under the care of Mr. Vaughan, had stated that 
that gentleman had followed the method of tuition recom- 
mended by the Abbés de l’Epée and Sicard. This pro- 
duced a letter from Mr. Vaughan, which appeared in the 
Kaleidoscope of the 12th of the last month, in which the 
writer states that he has followed, as his model, Dr. Wat- 
gon, of the London Institution.—Dr. Albert’s French let- 
ter, in the last Kaleidoscope, was addressed to us in conse- 
quence of Mr. Vaughan’s remark; and as it contains 
much interesting information, we have here translated it. 
—Edit. Kal, 








ON THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
Suum cuique. 


— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srn,—There is no example of the sages of antiquity 
having sought any means of procuring the advantages of 
‘social intercourse for the deaf and dumb, those unfortu- 
nate victims of the most deplorable imperfection with 
‘which human nature can be afflicted. It was reserved to 
the latter period of the middle ages, that is, for the six- 
teenth century, to produce the first man who ever at- 
tempted to facilitate the means of communication between 
the deaf and dumb and the rest of men. This philanthro- 
pist was a Spanish Benedictine, of the name of Ponce, 
whose example was soon followed by two of his fellow- 
countrymen, Bonnet and Pereyra. The latter visited 
France for the purpose of putting his art into practice, 
and a Poictevin, Henri Allard, adopted his plans with 
some success; but the method of instruction pursued by 
all these men was lost at their death, as a selfishness, diffi- 
cult to be accounted for, had not permitted them to com- 
municate it to any one. 

Muller in Germany, Wallis in England, Ammann in 
Holland, and the Carmelite Peregrini in Italy, had al- 
ready published, before this time, modes of instruction for 
the deaf and dumb ; but their lessons, commencing this 
sort of education where it ought to finish, regarded only 
the organs of speech, instead of those of hearing; and the 
pupil, instead of having his intellectual faculties deve- 
loped, acquired merely the capability of performing cer- 
tain mechanical movements, for the purpose of uttering 
sounds which he did not comprehend. 

Auguste Marville, of Montpellier, published a new me- 
thod of instructing the deaf and dumb, in 1621 ; but al- 


predecessors, all of whom had attributed the cause of 
dumbness to the imperfection of the vocal organs. 

The same subject was treated in two theses given at 
Paris, a short time after the latter publication ; but still 
this philosophical problem was no further elucidated; and 
it may be affirmed with truth, that the results of these ill- 
conducted attempts to discover fixed rules for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb, had rot authorized the most 
distant hope of success. 

At length de l’Epée appeared, and humanity was freed 
from one of its most cruel afflictions. He was the first who 
proved, from infallible principles, the causes of deafness 
and dumbness, who rescued from the‘condition of brutes, 
men, whose reason was paralyzed, and invented for poste- 
rity the art of instructing the deaf and dumb. Sicard, his 
successor, added new lustre to the flambeau with which 
the former had just enlightened the world. The immor- 
tal labours of these two great men were published in all 
languages, and served, every where, as guides to the ge- 
nerous men who wished, after the example of these two 
first masters, to devote their studies and genius to this 
meritorious work. 

If, as Arnault says, 

“« A great man belongs to the whole universe,” 

all professors in the art of instructing the deaf and dumb 
ought, with justice, to regard de l’Epée and Sicard as their 
great masters. They were founders of the art; but, as 
perfection is an attribute of the Divinity only, they have 
left to all men, possessed of judgment and information, 
the glory of ameliorating the system which they have dis- 
covered. 

The degree of knowledge possessed by every master, 
his natural genius, the suggestions of his own heart, and, 
still more, the manners and language of the country 
where he teaches, ought certainly to have some influence 
in varying his method of instruction ; it may even be ad- 
mitted that it has been thought necessary entirely to 
change the greatest part of the received principles: all 
these circumstances do not destroy the grounds of this 
assertion, that the Abbés de l’Epée and Sicard are the 
great masters who pointed out, and opened the path, 
which their worthy imitators are now labouring to render 
easy. 











he Traveller. 


(onra@inaL.)} 


A JAUNT TO WINDSOR. 
—_— 
Dear KaLyY,—Having lately received great pleasure 
from a trip to Windsor, once more the resort of royalty, 
nobility, and fashion ; and thinking it probable some ac- 
count of my jaunt may amuse your readers, I shall pro- 








though his own experience was assisted by the knowledge 
of all that had been said before, his book was of no real | 
advantage, since his plan was founded on the errors of his | 


ceed with its detail; premising, however, that I shall 
commence my observations at our arrival at Windsor great 


the country unknown and uninteresting to all save those 
who call it home. 

Perhaps no view of Windsor Castle can be more beau- 
tiful than that we saw as we journeyed through the Park. 
The town, entirely hid by the venerable oaks, the Castle 
extending lengthways along the horizon, St. George's 
Chapel only separated from it by the Round Tower, over 
which the royal standard fluttered in the breeze, was ren- 
dered more striking, by being, as it were, thrown out into 
relief by the clear blue of the cloudless sky. Scarce had 
we time to admire its beauties, before we lost sight of it. 
** Such (said I) is life; no sooner do we attain happiness 
than we lose it:*’ but the rattling of the wheels over the 
streets of Windsor put an end to my moralizing,—per- 
haps to the no small pleasure of my young companions. 
After a alight refreshment, and the ladies having consulted 
their looking-glasses (a thing by-tlie-bye which they never 
neglect, lest some stray curl should ruin their chance 
of killing all they meet)—we strolled to the Round 
Tower: here we slowly ascended its noble staircase; the 
grinning mouth of a cannon convincing us that, though as 
friends we were admitted, as enemies we should stand a 
poor chance, since it could deal death and destruction to 
all, from top to bottom. How must the hearts of the 
royal captives have sunk within them, when, after passing 
the yawning portcullis, they ascended these stairs, con- 
vinced that escape was impossible ! 

On entering the part used as a Royal Prison, my Eng. 
lish heart warmed at the commendations which my com- 
panions bestowed on the rooms, the furniture, the pictures, 
and the prospecta. ‘Imprisonment here (said Ellen) 
would lose half its horrors: instead of a dark and loath. 
some dungeon, here are light and lofty rooms; instead of 
surrounding walls, here are the most beautiful views; in- 
stead of dangling cobwebs, here is tapestry, not beautiful, 
certainly, (for time has robbed it of its gay colours,) and 
such a dismal-looking Hero would lure but few across the 
Hellespont, even though Cupid held his brightest torch to 
light them on their way.” The tale of Hero and Leander 
is well told on this tapestry, which covers the walls of the 
State Prisoners’ Dining-room, and which our informant 
told us was worked by the nuns in France, a proof of their 
industry, at any rate. In the State Dressing-room is a 
painting of a black man with fruit, by Reubens, which 
has always struck me as being beautiful: those that are 
near it being of an inferior kind, may perhaps have caused 
me to notice this more than I should otherwise have done. 
From the top of the Round Tower the views are beautiful, 
as you may suppose, when I tell you that you can see 
into twelve counties. At each loop-hole the prospect 
varies: at one, the busy town is stretched before you; at 
another, Eton's classic walls catch the wandering eye: here 
old Father Thames winds his sinuous course; and there 
the thickly-studded park, the distant woods, and glittering . 
spires, assure us that our forefathers knew as well where 
to place their dwellings as we do—and, if Brighton be 
taken as an example, rather better ; since this has majesty 











nhstes since our preceding journey was through a part of 


in ite views, and in its appearance from a distance. Had not 
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the Round Tower been a prison, neither John of France 
nor David Bruce could possibly have disliked it. Krom 
the Round Tower we passed on to the State Apartments, 
which are at all times open to the inspection of the public. 
On leaving, you are expected to give something to the 
person who has shown you through, but the sum is optional. 
Here are paintings, by all masters, and on all subjects :— 
the chaste and beautiful Madonas of Carlo Dolir; the 
Allegorical Ceilings of Wyatt; the Scripture Pieces of West; 
the Beauties of King Charles's Court, by Sir Peter Lely ; 
Portraits, out of number, by Vandyke, Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler, &c.; the Misers, by (I think he said) a blacksmith; 
and numberless others, by Titian, Vanbrun, Leonardi de 
Vinci, and other artists, whose names are little known. 
In the Queen’s State Bed-room is a bed; the pillars, cor- 
nice, &c. are gilt; the hangings and coverlet are of lilac 
satin, lined with white satin,—both of these are most 
splendidly embroidered with flowers; they were worked by 
the widow of a clergyman and her daughters, and put 
up forty years since. In Queen Anne’s Bed-room is a 
bed of crimson and gold-coloured cut velvet, manufac- 
tured in Spitalfields, and presented to Queen Anne. In 
the Presence Chamber are three tables, three pairs of can- 
dlesticks, at least a yard high; three pairs of dogs, to hold 
the wood in the fire-place ; and three fenders, all of solid 
silver: the walls are decorated with paintings; and on the 
ceiling is a representation of the banquet of the gods. Here 
is shown a small tri-coloured flay, presented annually by 
the Duke of Wellington on the 18th of June;. and in a 
small closet, seemingly used for no other purpose, is shown 
a white flag, fringed with gold, and having the fleur-de-lis 
worked in gold upon it, presented by the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough: by these they hold their estates, &c.—The State 
Apartments occupy one of the three sides of a square 
formed by the Castle, the other two sides being used by the 
present King. 

After seeing all the sights in the State-rooms, we pro- 
ceeded to St. George’s Chapel, which is considered by 
judges as a beautiful specimen of ancient architecture. 
It is divided, like the Cathedral, by a screen across the 
centre. In the part used for Divine Service are the stall¢ 
of the Knights of the Garter, each of which is surmounted 
by his banner and crest. Under this part is the Royal 
Vault, where in silent darkness kings and princes lie 
awaiting the day of resurrection. In the outer part, after 
showing us a monument to the memory of the Duke of 
Somerset, and another to the memory of one of the Bishops 
of Gloucester, our conductor led the way to the opposite 
corner. ** This (said he) is to the memory of the Princess 
Charlotte.” If we had felt displeased with the stiffhess of 
those we had before seen, here we were struck with their 
opposite in fidelity to nature. Not a word escaped from 
the lips of my companions after the first exclamation of 
pleasure and surprise: though women, they were quiet. 
The body of the Princess, lying on its side, appears wound 
with a drapery, which extends entirely over the body, and 
the couch upon which it is lying, but so thin as to disclose 
the form of the body, and partly the features of the face ; 
one hand hangs down, and the fingers, which just escape 
from beneath the covering, aud which have all that 
appearance of inanimate life so beautiful, yet so diffi- 
cult to portray, struck us as being natural in the extreme. 
Four veiled and weeping figures in the corners, kneeling, 
and hiding, as far as they are able, their heartfelt sorrow, 
which seems to scorn all forms and ceremonies, appropri- 
ately signify the sorrow felt by all at her premature death. 
Above, the figure of the Princess appears ascending, while 
two spirits, one of which holds her infant, seem guarding 
her lifeless corpse, and assisting her spirit to the regions of 
bliss. At the back of the whole, the marble is taught to re- 


present curtains, and the top or cornice is beautifully gilt; | preser 
the Princess's coronet forms the centre. Two windows of 
stained glass throw a kind of dubious light upon the whole, 
far more suitable than the glare of daylight. To find fault 
with so beautiful a specimen of modern sculpture perhaps 
will argue great boldness in me,—and, were I known to 





you, { should not do it: but I would ask, whether the 
melancholy cause of her death would not have been more 
simply told to after ages, had she herself carried her babe? 
—it could not have retarded her progress, since it was as 
pure as she. And again: I would ask, why is her figure so 
much larger than those of the angels, who come to bear 
her hence? She is supposed to have laid aside her mortal 
part, then why make her so much larger, or rather why 
make them so much smaller, since they seem to be full- 
grown angels,-not cherubs ?—These are after-thoughts; 
for, when I beheld the marble, I thought it perfection. 
Having new told you a long tale, I have arrived at the 
end of my sight-seeing, and must bid you, my dear Kaly, 
farewell. 4 P. P. 
Farnham, September 21, 1826. 





LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.—(No. XVII.) 
(From the Leeds Mercury.) 


THE PROPAGANDA FIDE; ANNUAL EXHIBITION 5 
PRINTING OFFICE-—ROMAN COLLEGES—-JOUR- 
NALS—APOSTOLIC HOSPITAL—LIBRARIES-—LITE- 
RARY ASSOCIATIONS: THE ARCADI—IMPROVISA- 
TORE AND IMPROVISATRICE. 


Rome, February 15, 1826. 

I went, three or four Sundays ago, to hear the annual 
academical exercises of the students in the Propaganda 
Fide, or Catholic Missionary Establishment. The prin- 
cipal sphere of the labours of this institution is the East, 
and thé annual exhibition of the students is made on the 
day of Epiphany, being the festival when the making 
known of Christ to the Gentiles, by the visit of the wise 
men from the East to Bethlehem,* is commemorated. 
This institution has existed about two centuries, and its 
principal object is the education of a great number of 
youths, natives of distant countries, who are 3 by 
the: priests resident in those countries from the most pro- 
mising boys they can find. sent to Rome, and here in- 
structed in classical and oriental literature, as well as in 
theology, and fitted to propagate the faith in their native 
lands. They are not compelled to become ecclesiastics, 
or to join-any religious order; but, having been educated 
with that prospect, and having the strong probability of 
ee oa ishops, abbots, &c. if they enter the church, 
nearly all of them enrol themselves as active Propagandists. 


There ‘are at. thie time about five hundred youtlts in the | } 


ppieness, from most of the countries of Asia and 
Africa. 

We went to the College in the Piazza di Spagna, and 
were politely admitted into the hall where the exhibition 
was to take place. Wevhad the good fortune to sit next 
to an intelligent and communicative priest, who gave us 
every information we wanted. He teld us, amongst other 
things, that the number of Catholics scattered through 
Asia was estimated at about two millions: he said that the 
youths educated here were'not urgently pressed to become 
missionaries; ‘gut that, even if they did not, benefit would, 
still result their education, for they would go home 
to.their native é marys and beget good Catholics.' 
He stated that ¢he funds of the institutidn produced about 
500,000 crowns a year, which is not so much as the sums 
raised voluntarily in England for sending out Protestant 
missionaries, very little more than the annual income 
of the British and Foreign Bible Socicty. The hall was 
crowded with auditors, most of whom were priests and 
monks. The year of jubilee Lar, Bern just elapsed, 
there was an unusual attendance of ‘Oriental bishops and 
dignitaries; and I assure you Ihave never seen an assem- 
bly whose countenances indicated greater dignity, intelli- 
gence, and wisdom. I was particularly struck with the 
venerable appearance of the Oriental ecclesiastics and 

riors, many of whom were men, whose ample white 
- rds hung down upon their breasts: their fine eastern 
ysi 
Pall lack skull-cap which indicates their rank; their 
demeanour was marked by a serene gravity, and, when 





* These wise men are assumed in the Catholic church to 
be three kings, on what authority I know not; but nodoubt 
their whole history is most particularly known to some- 
body, as their mortal remains, at least their skulls, are still 
ved, enshrined in agorgeous fabric of gold and precious 
etones, in the Cathedral at Cologne . If any eraniologist 
should have a mind to criticise the Susie and jf he should 
be led by them to su that the-skulls are apoc al, 
advise him ‘not to publish his speculations in that e pal 
city; for an unlucky surgeon in the same place, who offered 
to prove that some of the bones of St. Ursula and the eleven 
thousand y: ously guarded there, were those of a 
mastiff-dog, narrowly escaped with bis life. 








‘as the death of the Emperor 
several days in the mouth of every creature in the. city:? : 


jomies were rendered more characteristic by the | ang 


they conversed with each other, by a smiling urbanity, 
heightened perhaps by the situation in which they found 
themselves, as the representatives of the Catholic world gt 
the Court of its supreme Head. On the same bench pro. 
bably might be the priors of Mount Athos and of Mount 
Libanus, an Armenian and an Alexandrian bishop; ang 
it van be, highly in i By these 63 to meet to. 
gether, and compare notes on the etate of their respective 
establishments and fields of labour or authority. 
Four Cardinals attended the prelections, am whom 
oat the = minister Somaglia, who, De in his 
ty-second year, retains great vi constitution 
and intellect. ‘The French ‘Mmnbastador, the Duke Laval 
Montmorenci, was present. The students are dressed in 
black gowns, with red girdles, and wear small 
nered hats something hike a Cambridge bonnet. About 
forty of them read or recited compositions of their own, 
in verse and prose, and in as many languages as were 
spoken = the day of eaen be i and Ar. 
menian lan es were en by an Abyssinian of a cho. 
colate colour. We had youths from Constanti 
Albania, Mount Libanus, Chaldea, Damascus, Sm 


Bulgaria, Dalmatia, Georgia, Servia, the Ionian Teland 


Germany, Treland, and Scotland. You may su that 
I was not much edified by what was tome 2 perieet Babel, 
but my curiosity was highly gratified. After the redits. 
tions were-concluded, the youths crowded about Car. 
dinal Somaglia, eager to kigs his hand, and many of them 
did this on their knees. 

There is a printing- office attached to the Institution, in 
which books are printed in many languages, for distribu. 
tion by the missionaries. I am afraid the Holy Scriptures 
do not often employ the types of the Propaganda Fide, 
and how was I astonished, on examining the first work 
which I saw in sheets in the office, to find that it was ** The 
History of the Protestant Reformation in England, by 
William Cobbett ! This work has given satisfac. 


tion at Rome, has been translated into Italian by gn 


abbot, and is. now in course of printing at the press.of the 
Sacred Congregation to the amount of two thousand copies 
I do not know what effect this book may have produced 
in England, but it would be hard if it did not take ‘in: the 


Papal States, and I do think the author will almost merit. 


a beatification. t 
There are some splendid establishments in Rome for the 

education of youth. The Collegio Romano and the Sap’»2 

resemble-our largest public schogJs, and the course vist 


struction has about as little to do with modern literati: 


or knowledge of any practical utility in life, as the 
of Oxford or Cambridge had half a century ago. Clascial 
learning, some of the abstract sciences, and theology, are 
taught there, and,‘ae far ag these studies go, the pupils 
are often profoundly learned ; but the tutors seem to have 
no-notion of qualifying youths for the useful pursuits of 
life, for becanting, eminent themselves, or benefactors te 
their country. Why, indeed, should they, in a govern 
ment where every thing approaching to freedom in word, 
writing, oraction, is the most dangerous heresy? 
—where the press is perfectly ed, and.man seems 
to have no duty but to obey ?--where a man may-craze 
himself and others with extravagant antiquarian 

tions about mouldering walls and illegible in 

but where-no journalist durst give a hint of such an event 
Russia until it. had bees 


There are only two journals in Rome, each publishedtwice 
a week, and they are the most paltry collection of scraps thet 
Ihave ever seen. The publication of news here seems to be, 
not the rule, but the exception : if four or five assassinations 
take place in a single night, as was the case not long 
ep of the press 


general appearance of the Diaro di. Roma 
the Notizie det Giorno, that the publisher has full liberty 
to insert without delay whatever intelligence foreign ot 
domestic is of no interest to any body ; but let a paragraph 
be of such a nature as to awaken curiosity or surprise, of 
to set men a thinking, time must be given to the censor 

his assistants to consider fully all its i 
tendencies, and, if it be published at all, it is after 


z 


the news has oozed out through other channels, afd be- q 


come stale. I begin to grow sick of these odious mavks 
of despotism : one cannot breathe freely in this oppressive 
ooumabaeniine moral mal aria, arising from the uncul- 
tivated waste of intellect, and the stagnant pools of servi- 
tude and bigotry. 

I must except from yf pe censure of the establish- 
ments for education in this city the Apostolic: Hospital, on 
Grande. This is a magnificent institution, 
where five hundred children, orphans and others, are 
brought up from childhood till they attain the age of 
twenty years, where they receive a common education, and 
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THE FATALIST, 
A POEM IN THREE CANTOS, 





CANTO S8KCOND. 
(Continued from page 44.) 
Yon cloud, which through my casement high, 
1 now see slowly sailing by, 
Will searce have melted into air, 
And mingled with its silver light, 
Ere I, mid all that’s bright and fair, 
From hence shall wing my silent flight: — 
For then my spirit will have learned 
To leave the world it often spurned ; 
‘Tis true that I have oft been glad, 
But thoughts then came which made me sad ; 
And I have felt both joy and grief, 
But then the former has been brief; 
And for the latter, I have fed 
On it, tilleven hope was fled. 
Although 'twas wormwood to my soul, 
Yet I upon it stil have dwelt; 
And memory would round me roll, 
Th’ undying pang I always felt; 
It mattered not, nor place, nor time, 
My native home, nor foreign clime, 
1 had that pang within my breast, 
That would not, could not let it rest; 
My hours of joy were quickly turned, 
By that dark thought which in me burned. 


And thus it is the life of man, 
is one interminable plan ;— 
We know that we were born to die, 
But nothing else; for, could we know 
The many scenes of mirth and joy 
Turned to unutterable woe, 
We might have wished we ne’er had been 
Actors upon life’s tragic scene. 


J had three victims, but my soul 
Recoiled at the horrid thought; 

For in them lay my all—my whole 
Of earthly bliss: I often sought 

Te drive the thought away, but then 

As oft it would recur again ; 

Vet one of them I knew must die, 

'T’ aecomplish my dark destiny: 

I cannot tell what made me think 

On those alone; my soul would shrink 

if | but named another one, 

And thought not upon those alone. 


My victims, as I said, were three, 
And all alike in love to me. 


The one was she who gave me birth, 
From her my sou) of darkness came, 
And all that I had felt on earth; 
But yet she could not be to blame. 
1 was her all, her happiness; 
Had soothed her in her lone distress; 
But yet I felt that she was one 
Whom I must wreak my fate upon. 
She had not thought, as close she pressed, 
And nourished me within her breast, 
‘That J] was— but it boots not now, 
Mow she would gaze upon my brow, 





And tell me that she there could see 
My father’s lineaments in me. 


And one—I need not tell her name, 
For her my thoughts of madness came; 
She who so oft had soothed my breast, 
And lulled its madness into rest; 

She'd talk of love and hope, alas! 

And knew not—but Ill let that pass; 
We cannot, are not doomed to see 

The darkness of futurity. 

And she would hang upon my word, 

As she before had never heard 

Its tones; or else, as if she found 

A magic in its trembling sound. 

The music of her tongue to tell 

Were vain, it had a witching spell, 

And those who heard it once were fain 
To hear its gentle tones again: 

And then her air, her grace—the whole 
Which tells of woman's noble soul ;— 
But you have felt, as well as seen, 

The witchery of her air and mien. 

No time, nor place, nor chance, nor change, 
Could ever from my mind estrange, 
One deeply long unbroken dream, 

That ever made her lovelier seem. 


The other was my infant boy, 
His mother’s happiness and joy; 
And when he smiled on me, I wept, 
Turning from his bright form away; 
But once I found him as he slept, 
And thought to kill him as he lay, 
And then I might not see his face: 
For if I did, I there could trace 
His mother’s look; but as I tried, 
My purpose half within me died: 
At last resolved, I bared his breast, 
But that disturbed his peaceful rest ; 
For when about to give the stroke, 
The unconscious smiling infant woke ; 
Turning his deep blue eyes on me, 
And then I cursed my destiny. 


I then cast lots for which must die, 

It fell on her who loved me best ; 
But then came each endearing tie, 

In wild succession on my breast, 
Each gentle look, and tender tone, 
And kindness meant for me alone, 
Came back at once across my brain, 
And memory made them fresh again. 


Well, as I said, I had these three, 
But which to choose I could not tell; 
For they were all alike to me,— 
I maddened on the thought to dwell: 
I should have prayed to Heaven, 'tis true, 
But my soul wore its darkest hue, 
- And checked me; and e’en then I strove 
To conquer all my former love, 
And finally resolved that * ° 
a s °* a * 
Manchester. W.R. 
A DREAM OF TURTLE, 
BY SIR W. CURTIB. 
[From the Times Newspaper.) 
’T was evening time, in the twilight sweet 
1 was sailing along, when—whom should I meet, 
But a Turtle, journeying o’er the sea, 
‘On the service of his Majesty !"* 


When I spied him first, in the twilight dim, 
1 did not know what to make of him; 











* We are told that the passport of the late grand diplo- 
matic turtle described him as ‘ton his Majesty’s service.” We 
suppose he was sent franked through the post-vflice, as top 
coats and saddles sometimes are. 

Dapibus supremi 
Grata testudo Jovis. 


But said to myself, as slow he plied 
His fins, and roll’d from side to side, 


Conceitedly o’er the watery path— 

“Tis my Lord of St—w—ll, taking a bath, 
And I hear him now, among the fishes, 
Quoting Vatel and Burgersdicius !” 

But, no—’twas, indeed, a Turtle, wide 
And plump as ever these eyes descried ; 

A Turtle, juicy as ever yet 

Glued up the lips of a baronet ! 

Ah, much did it grieve my soul to see 
That an animal of such dignity, 

Like an absentee, abroad should roam, 
When he ought to stay and be eat at home, 


But now “a change came o’er my dream,’ 
Like the magic lantern’s shifting slider ; 
I look’d, and saw, by the evening beam, 
On the back of that Turtle sat a rider,— 
A goodly man, with an eye so merry, 
I knew ’twas our Foreign Secretary, 
Who there, at his ease, did sit and smile, 
Like Waterton on his crocodile; 
Cracking such jokes at every motion, 
As made the Turtle squeak with glee, 
And own that they gave him a lively notion 
Of what his own forc’d-meat balls would be. 


So on the Sec. in his glory went, 

Over that briny element, 

Waving his hand, as he took farewell, 
With a graceful air, and bidding me tell 
Inquiring friends that the Turtle and he 
Were gone on a foreign embassy— 

To soften the heart of a Diplomate, 
Who is known to dote upon verdant fat, 
And to let admiring Europe see 

That calipash and calipee 

Are the English forms of Diplomacy ! 








BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The following paragraph relative to the Birmingham 
festival, which commences this day (Tuesday) holds out 
to the musical amateurs a delicious bonne bouche :— 

A general scheme of the performances having been is. 
sued, we are enabled. to remark upon a few of the striking 
novelties it presents. The meeting opens this morn 





of which will derive most impressive effect from the em 
ployment of the whole body of tromboni in the service; 
eoaten of some of the finest anthems are also to be intm 
uced. 
_ The two grand selections of Sacred. Music, on the mor 
ings of Wednesday and Friday, for excellence and novelty 
of composition, are unexampled. The sacred dramad 
Joseph will, for the first time, be performed. This compo 
sition is supposed to be the chef-d auvre of il, and iss 
, a favourite in France and Germany, that it is intr 
uced upon all great occasions. A part of the Tod Jesuof 
Graun, the choruses of which are particularly effective and 
sublime, is also to be performed for the first time. The 
Triumph of Gideon, from the music of Winter, originally 
performed at the last meeting at Birmingham, is tobe 
repeated, with important additions aod improvements 
These three beautiful compositions have been translated, 
and adapted to Knglish words, by a friend to the Charity 
in support of which the performances take place. 
two selections likewise include a grand chorus of Bee 
hoven ; portions of the new Oratorios, by Sir John Steven 
son and J. Smith; selections from that sublime atd 
affecting performance the Requiem of Mozart; a delight 
ful recitative and air by Cimarosa, the accompanimenit 
to which are singularly beautiful; the Grand Double 
Chorus from a Dixit Dominus, by Leo, a composition 
which will not fail to display the full strength of the 
orchestra, vocal and instrumental; a selection from the 
Oratorio of the Seasons ; the grand chorus, Jmmorial 
Lord, from the Oratorio of Deborah, generally considered 
the most sublime and imposing of Handel's choruses; 4 
selection of the finest pieces from Judas Maccabeus; & 
beautiful quartett, from Marcello, and a musette, 
expressly arranged by Mr. Greatorex, for a full band 
with wind instruments; Mozart’s splendid chorus, 
Glory to God, &c. &c. For the Oratorio of the Messiah, 
to be performed on the Thursday morning, parts newly 
arranged for wind instruments will be introduced, and 
finest musical effects are in consequence expected to be 
ven to that sublime and always attractive composition. 
he whole of the Morning Performances will be led by 
Mr. Cramer. . 
The great concentration of talent employed in tie 
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ing (Tuesday) with full Cathedral Service, the choral part 
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both vocal and i tal t 
ing Concerts, vocal and instrumental, canno 
eto produce the richest effects. In the vocal department 
all that is excellent and rare in the English and Italian 
schools is selected—the former is supported by the com- 
bined talents of Miss Stephens, Miss Paton, Miss Travis, 
Messrs. Braham, Vaughan, Knyvett, Bellamy, and 
Phillips—and the latter by Madame Caradori, Miss 
Bacon (a pupil of Velluti’s, and of very great promise) 
Signor Curiom, and Signor de Begnis. Songs, Glees, 
English Finales, Italian Scenas, Trios, Quartetts, and 
Grand Finales, from the favourite Operas of Mozart, 
Rossini, Mayerbeer, and Weigl, are introduced; and 
from such composers and performers the lovers of vocal 
music may fairly anticipate a charming treat. The instru- 
mental department will receive the aid of F. Cramer, 
Kiesewetter, De Beriot, the first violin performers in Eu 
rope; and the latter of these professors will play a Con- 
certo on the first and last evenings, and lead the band on 
the second. Mr. Kiesewetter, whose surprising powers 
are well known, will lead the band on the third evening, 
and perform a Conterto on the second. Mr. J. B. Cramer, 
at the earnest solicitation of the Committee, and for the 
fist time at any provincial meeting, wil give a Concerto 
on the Piano-forte on the first and third evenings; with 
this gentleman’s talents the tousical world are well ac- 
quainted, and. by them he is considered, in elegance and 
taste, to have no competitor. That old favourite, Lind. 
ley, will also delight his audience on the second evening in 
aConcerto on the Violoncello; and Mr. Nicholson will 
introduce a Concerto on the Flute on the last evening. 


Chit Chat. 


PHRENOLOGY. 






















— 








=< 
The following jeu d'esprit on this subject, copied from 
an American journal, will amuse the anti-phrenologists. 


A Phrenologist’s Study. Casts, Boxes, and. Skulls ar- 
d round the room. Enter Dr. Brain, Mrs. Aikins, 
and a Child. 

Dr. Brain. Well, my good Mrs. Atkins, T see that you 
have brought your son to be examined. 

Mrs. Akins. Yes, Sir, if you will have the goodness. 
Children are a great pleasure, but then they are a great 
care; and a widow, especi a lone woman, cannot 
help feeling anxious about settling them in life. To be 
sure, I have only my twins, a girl and this boy—but still 
itisa great trouble. One, does not know what is fittest 
for them, poor things ! : 

Dr. Brain, Fprenology is precisely what will ease that 
trouble, Mrs. Atkins. Our discoveries tend. particularly 
tothat point, by observing and following the natural in- 
dications. My friend, Mr. Hewson, I think, sent you to 


me? , ; 
Mrs, Atkins. Yes, Sir; he told me that by hapa at 
i” boy's skull ;—take off your hat, William !—and feeling 
the bum; 

Dr. B. Or ns, my good Madam! Call them organs! 
Mrs. A. I your pardon, Sir; I will. Mr. Hewson 
said, that by feeling his bump (organs, I mean) you would 
be able to tell me what to do with him. I should like to 
bring him up to the grocery line, like his father, and take 
him into the business at a proper time ; but the boy, it 
seems, has read a foolish book called Robinson Crusoe, 
and is wild to go tosea.. Why don’t you take off your 
hat, William, and let the Doctor look at your organs? 
He won’t hurt you, child. For all he’s so bold and full 
of tricks, the boy's as shame-faced before company as his 
sister. Hold yourself up, William. 

_ Dr. B. How old is the young gentleman ? 

Mrs. A. Twelve, come next Michaelmas. He’s buta 
shrimp of a thing, in spite of his great spirit; too pun 
by half fora boy. Fanny and he are so alike, that if it 
were not for their clothes, we should never know them 
asunder. But I suppose, Doctor, that’s only their faces? 
Itake it their bumps—I beg pardon—organs are quite 
different 2 

Dr. B. Undoubtedly, my good Mrs. Atkins. Differ- 
ence of sex: is attended with difference of faculty. The 

ive organs, for instance, are usually more developed 
inwomen, the reflective in men. This is quite a boy's 
forehead. Come, Sir, let me feel. I shall do you noharm. 

[The Doctor feels the child’s head: Mrs. Atkins walks 
aut the room looking at the casts, and talking to herself.} 

A large distinctiveness—a, prodigious combativencss— 
firmness strongly developed—adhesi small. Really, 
Mrs. Atkins, this boy is the most striking instance of the 





truth of our science that I have ever met with in the thou- : 





sands that I have examined. I never saw the propensities 
so strongly indicated. Let him go to sea by all means— 
indeed, it would be of no use if you were to try to keep 
him at home. With such a firmness and sensiliveness, 
lange, he would certainly run away. Besides, it would be 
a thousand pities. Here are all the organs that make a 





Synonymous Sounds and Dissimilar Significations.— 
The excellent and laconic dunning letter, the point of 
which turned upon the opposite significations of the word 
oblige, brings to our recollection a similar play upon another 
word. A person who was in constant fear of the bailiff, 
having absconded, one.of his acquaintances was asked 


great warrior; a superb distinctiveness—a finer combative. | what was the reason of his absence; to which he replied, 


ness than Lord Nelson. I should like to have a cast of 
the boy. 

Mrs. A. Ah, well-a-day ! 

Dr. B. Acquisitiveness strong, too ! 

Mrs. A. Ay—ay—what's that ? 

Dr. B. Why, it means a desire to possess ; which, in a 
boy, probably shows itself in a love of marbles, and apples, 
and nuts, without being very scrupulous as to the means 
by which they are acquired. 

Mrs. A. Oh, it’s a wonderful art! See, William, how 
the Doctor finds you out! Yes, he—I take shame to say 
it, but the boy stole all the apples off our nonpareil tree 
last year; and we can’t keep a gooseberry in the garden 
for him. I can trust his sister any where, she’s such a 
good little quiet thing—but William— 

Dr. B. Never fear, Mrs. A. its an excellent organ under 

roper government, and will turn to a desire to capture 
utch spice ships, and Spanish argosies. You must send 
him to sea. 

Mrs. A. Ah, well-a-day! But, Doctor, how is it that 
you can tell all these things ? 

Dr. B. Why, look here, my good Madam ! do you see 
that projection on the side of ——. Just here, Mrs. At- 
kins—here, my good lady. If I had another child, I could 
show you what I mean in a moment. 

Mrs. A. Run and fetch your sister, William. 

Dr. B. Ay, then I can explain the difference. I'll 
venture to say there is not: such a combativeness—why 
don’t you go for your sister, my little man, as mamma 
bids you ? ‘ 

Mrs. A. Why do you stand there like a simpleton ? 
Go for Fanny this moment. 

Child. Pray, mamma, don’t be angry, I am Fanny. 

Mrs. A. Oh dear me! dear me! this is one of Wil- 
liam’s unlucky tricks! Get out of my siglit you good-for- 
nothing hussey. What will the Doctor say to be made 
such a fool of 

Dr. B. Make a fool of me, Mrs: Atkins! I should like 
to see the person that could do that. It is not all the tricks 
of men, women, and children that can put down phreno- 
logy; but I give you warning, eo! good Madam, that, 
whatever trouble you may have with your son, you will 
have more with your daughter. ‘ I was never mistaken in 
my life; and there are organs in that -little noddle fit to 
belong to Joan of Arc. Good morning, Mrs. Atkins! 
She’ll follow the drum, I tell you; or, very likely, go to 
sea herself. Good morning, Ma’am. Make a fool of a 
phrenologist, indeed ! 


A country paper, describinga thunder storm, last week, 
says, ** several cattle were killed ; but, fortunately, no lives 
were lost !”=—This must be a blunder, to a dead certainty. 


Beattie, in his ‘* Dialogue between Swift, Mercury, and 
a Lpndon bookseller,” ridicules the word-making, or, as 
he calls it, the *‘ fashionable jargon of the age.” Amongst 
other matters he introduces the bookseller as boasting that 
his *‘ line of conduct was indicative of exactitude to a 
degree.” 











It is related of George II. that, one day, addressing the 
Duke of Grafton, he said, ** The people, my good Lord, 
are like my wife ; though they quarrel with me themselves, 
they will not suffer others to do so.” 





Conjugal Happiness.—A Brussels paper contains, in a 
satirical article on the state of mt in Belgium, the 
following table. The editor gravely assures his readers, 
that it is tixe result of authentic researches, and they may 


'Y | rely upea its fidelity :— 


Wives who have abandoned their husbands to follow 


WOVERB 6 « 6:0 0:0 «90. b 6 vo be Su hic avo 0 00H 0.0 0:0 F09 016 04d oh bide ~ 3,021 
Husbands who have fled to avoid their wives.......+++ 4,102 
Voluntary separations: .-s.seceercseeeseeeverscenence 2,083 
Couples living at war with each other under the same 

POOL: :99:0)» faemhvien hg vaches cole chiye.c vdaweotk cam Seas 5,142 


Couples who hate each other cordially, but who think 
it necessary to keep up a certain reputation before 


the world.....-.ssecseee fo Ge ere erererserecressorece 6,112 
Persons living together with the most marked indiffe- 

rence to the habitsand pursuits of each other ...... 4,012 
Persons who are reported happy by the world, but who 

FEALY ATS NAG BOs’ 0:0 cle 00 ce derccccciccoccccdeecereccce 1,210 
Persons who are happy in comparison with others who 

are more wretched.-.-..- PAIR OER EE OEE OO Oe BHEee 1,022 
Really faithful and happy couples:......... Ho rrereree 3 





“* Why, Sir, I apprehend he was apprehensive of being 
apprehended.” 


Days of Yore,—In the fifteenth century, it was the 
custom in ig families to partake of four meals in the 
course of the day, viz. breakfast, dinner, supper, and 
livery ; the last of which consisted of delicate cakes, 
mulled wine, and spiced liquors of various kinds, served 
up in their bed-chamber previous to their going to rest, 
which was usually between the hours of eight and nine, 
which may appear strange to our fashionables of the pre- 
sent day ; but when we consider they breakfasted at seven, 
dined at ten, and supped at four, the greater portion was 
not spent in sleep; and such were the goad efivcts of 
carly rising, that an earl and his fair countess had for 
breakfast ** two loaves of bread, a quart of beer, a quart 
of wine, two pieces of salt fish, six baconed herrings, four 
white herrings, or a dish of sprats.”... Yet so. variable is 
that creature, fashion, that in those days shopkeepers, 
mechanics, and labourers, breakfasted at eight, dined at 
noon, and supped at six, which were later hours than 
those of the nobility. 


The Duke de Choiseul, minister to Louis XVI. used 
to say, speaking of the covetous disposition of the citizens 
of Geneva,— * If you see a Genevese throw himself out of 
a window, you may throw yourself out. after him; you 
will be sure of gaining at least five per cent. by it.’’ 

aA Laconic Invitation.—** A goose to-morrow, and 
would be glad to see you to dinner.” 


The Bean cies of Whess. 


* Ludimus effigiem belli.”—V Da. 
— ° 
SOLUTION TO GAME Cx. 

WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Queen .,.D—7 }4 1. King ...D—7 
2. Knight ...A—4 C—5}4 2. King ...D—s 
3. Knight ...—E—64 3.. King ,..D—7 
4 Knight...B—3 C—5y4 4. Pawn ...Ca-5° 
5. Bishop ...A—4}4 5. Bishop...C—6 
6. Bishop ....C—64, 6. King ,..R—6 
7. Pawn......D—5)4 MATE. 

ORs, . 














2. Pawn ...C—5 
8. Knight ...C—5}4 8. King ...D— 
4 Knight ...~E—64 4. King ...D—7 
5. Bishop ...A—5A 5. Bishop C—6 
6. Bishop ...C—64 6. King ...K—6 


7. Pawn......D—54 MATE. 
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WHITE. 
The white to move, and to give checkmate in seven moves. 
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Ehe Bouquet. 
rf have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and hav 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 


CONTINENTAL ADVENTURES. 
A NOVEL. 





(Continued from our last.) 


A malicious anecdote, told of Gibbon by the most ma- 
licious of women, Madame de Genlis, is turned to very 


good account in the amusing description of the love- - 


making of an old Lord,--Lord Lumbereourt, who thus 
proposes himself to the heroine, Miss St. Clair:— 

One morning, as Caroline St. Clair was sitting in a sort 
of bower or summer-seat, at the extremity of the beauti- 
ful terrace at Belle Vue, overlooking the lake, her whole 
soul — in a the magnificent prospect that 
lay extended before her, the light was sudden}: red, 
and Jooking up surprised, she beheld the opake form of 
Lord Lambercourt standing directly before her, his back 
to the view, and his large fr eyes fixed with extraordi- 
nary seriousness full upon her face. She smiled :—* Wont 
you sit down, my ? I did not expect’ —— 

* You did not expect such an interruption.’ 

*Such a foreground,’ eaid Caroline, laughing; ‘for I 
was just considering what I should introduce in the fore- 
ground of / picture.’ : 

‘I fear, Mise St. Clair, I have no chance of ever being 
in the foreground of your pictare,’ said Lord Lumber- 
court, sitting down close to her. 

* Very little, certainly, at present,’ said Caroline, co- 
louring, ‘for I fancied that a donkey would be the most 
picturesque animal, and I was longing for one just at the 
moment your Lordship appeared ; it is ly impos- 
sible to take, or mistake, you for a donkey in any respect.’ 

‘Then you really don’t think me quite an ass 2" said 
Lord Lumbercourt. ; 

* [¢ would be the surest proof that I was one myself, if 
I did,’ said Caroline; and intent upon her sketch, she be- 


gan to talk upon the litte trifling ordinary topics of con- | look and 


versation, which usually come uppermost when the mind 
is occupied with another subject; but all the labour of 
supporting this talk devolved upon herself. Lord Lum- 
bercourt answered only in short and absent phrases of re- 
assent, and sat twirling and rolling a piece of 
drawing paper, with that hasty, nervous trepidation which 
warks great internal em ent and agitation, and 
which people so often feel when they have formed a deter- 
mination to do or say something,of vast importance, that 
they know not how to get about. 

*'You seem very uneasy, my Lord,’ said Caroline, in a 
tone of commiseration, observing him shifting about on his 
seat, and changing colour; ‘I am afraid you are suffering.’ 

* I am, indeed,” said Lord Lumbercourt, with a sigh. 

* Indeed ! and is it in your toe?” F 

* Hang the toe!’ exclaimed Lord Lumbercourt, hastily. 

* Is it so bad ?* said Caroline, quite tenderly, thinking 
his vehemence arose from the twii 

umbercourt, emphati- 


joinder or 


*It is here!’ exclaimed Lord 
cally, laying his hand on his heart; but Caroline, who 
was looking at her drawing, mistook this motion. 

. ie pow stomach? the gout in your stomach !” she ex- 
claimed, with alarm. 

* Hang the gout! Can @ man have no other complaint 
than that cursed gout ?” 

* Indeed !’ said Caroline, looking up astonished, and be- 
ginning to think the gout had got into his head, ‘I did 
not know you had any other complaint, my Lord.° 

. yd ae are mucii mistaken !’ 

She looked still more astonished, both at his words and 
manner. i 

om | your pardon. Forgive me for being so hasty,— 
for spe with such abruptness and warmth.” 

* Not at all! I can easily imagine how irritating the 
gout must’ —— : 

* It is not the gout, Miss St. Clair. Don’t talk of the 
gout; forget it, ad ny you.’ 

* lam very g mw can forget it, I am sure; it is a 
sign it is fone s—but what then is the matter, my 
Lon P—b Ome like all the rest of the world ?’ 

*No, no!’ 

* What then ?—is it your head ?’ 

* It is my heart!” 

* Is that all!* exclaimed Caroline, laughing. 

* Nay, Miss St. Clair, don’t laugh at me, at least.’ 

* Every body will laugh at you, my Lord. Every body 
= > at complaints of the heart. Exzest no pity.’ 

* From you I did expect it,’ said Lumbercourt, in 
a tone and with a look that brought a blush over her 

ly d wish it.’ 


lovely laughing face: ‘from you 
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‘ Nobody wishes to be pitied, I think,’ said Caroline, 
looking confused. 

‘I I wish for your pity ;—for pity is akin to love.’ 

**A little more than kin, and less kind,’ perhaps, 
said Caroline; not knowing very well what she was saying. 

* Kind! yes, you are kind!—kind to all—kindnegs it- 
self! Do not be unkind only to me.’ 

Caroline's blushes betrayed her interna] embarrassment, 
but rallying her spirits, she playfully said,—* No! I will be 
very kind to you, my Lord ! for look what I have delivered 
you from!’=—-shaking an earwig from the sleeve of his coat. 
*O Miss St.“Clair! I wish you could read my heart, 


8ee’—e 
* See all the pangs you talk of! hastily interrupted Ca- 


in hearing of them: and the pangs of the heart are 
com to real pangs,—to the gout, for instance.’ 
*You speak from experience, I presume,’ said Lord 


Lumbercourt, rather in a tone of pique. 
* Of the outs my Lord ?” 
* Of the heart, Miss St. Clair.’ 


s ee Ls oe think mea re under oor: terrible 
pan e heart, my Lord,’ said Caroline, laughing, 
ra admire:the uncomplaining patience with Siig 

em.” 

* Deavest Miss St. Clair! 1 do admire—adore you !’— 
Caroline looked frightened, and was hastily attempting to 
effect her retreat, but he detained her.—* Nay, do not go! 
do not fly from me! At least tell me,’—he hesitated, and 
seemed unable to speak out,—*‘ tell me, (since you seem 
to understand the complaints of the heart so well,) tell 
me that you will cure mine.’ 

*O! they will cure themselves! Only let them alone, 
and never mind them. Think of something else; and, 
above all, never talk of them! Complaints of the heart 


soon @ ane, 

*O! you little know what some hearts endure !” 

*O! all hearts can endure a deal without the 
smallest damage. Hearts are ings.” 

* Is youre 00 hard ?” 


* Yes, impenetrably hard, my Lord !" she said, with a 
ferns ice lowe over hiurt and elapeing again into alle 
jose over him 3 again into ce 
and nervous perturbation, petook Haak with more .assi- 
duity then ever, to rolling up the drawing paper. 

Careline herself felt very awkward and uneasy; and the 
silent Lord Lumbercourt became, the more inces- 
inly without eliciting 
his Lordship, who evident did not 
know what she was saying : neither, indeed, did she very 
well know herself. He looked so mortified and miserable, 
that, pitying his uncomfortable feelings, she said with 
great sweetness,— 

* But you don’t look at my little sketch, my Lord; and 
this is one of my very first —e in drawing from na- 
MTLine orery thing you 405 like yourelt—perfection 1 

ev ‘ou do; like 

* Nay,’ aid Carotine, laughing. You said I took you 
for & great ass; but it is me you take for a little ass.’ 

Lord Lumbercourt seized her hand, but colouring all 
over, she hastily withdrew it, and starting up, exclaimed, 
in confusion, , 

‘II must go,— forgot something.’ 

No, no, dearest Miss St. Clair !—do not leave me; stay 
one moment.” 

* I cannot—I cannot, my Lord!’ said Caroline, break- 
ing from him. ‘I forgot !—I left a paper—a letter—open 
—on the table-—I must go and get it,’—and she would 
have fled, but Lord had hold of her dress, 
and he held it gently, but very firmly. 

* At least let me go with you,’ he said, very gravely and 
respectfully ;—do not fly from me thus. Sarely you are 
mo Poot only-—forgot—I had left 

, no! no & paper very 
i voy diligence, rot ene tg 
t wi line again made an a 
ae they walked tomendo the hous, to talk upon common 
subjects, but in a very embarrassed manner, and with no 
better success than before. They entered the drawing- 
room, where there certainly were oiuedy oe of paper 
upon the table, one of which Caroline seized upon, 
ae Oat enya eae 
pre- 


an invitation to a soirée, had not 
vented her. 

+ Miso—St. Clair !"=<-gasped his Lordship, quite out of 
breath with the laborious exertions he had made to keep 
with her the 
*I want to get my drawing 


roline, * But I have no pleasure in seeing pangs; nor yet | had 
nothing 





a 
, _ * Let me get you some wine and water, my Lord. Ly 
me ring for Gregory,’ trying to disengage herself, 

‘Noy uw only can be’—— 

* Have some raspberry vinegar’ —— 

* My sole restorative,’ uttered Lord Lumbercourt, cog. 
tinuing his own h with difficulty, and not attending 
in the least to the vinegar’ proposition—‘ Only give ms 
time’— 

* And me patience’—thought Caroline, who plainly 
what she hed to undergo ‘¢ and as Lord Lumbertaes 
puffed and wiped his brows, and puffed still more with 
vexation, because he puffed so much, she had no 
but ee perey and sitting ee It was now her turnty 
twist and twirl between her fingers the piece of paper. she 

picked up, and to be silent—th not absent—anj 
it was\Lord Lumbercourt’s turn, as soon as he recovered 
his breath, to speak. , He told her, with all the earnestney 
and sincerity of truth, and with all the embar1 
and difficulty that mark a true attachment, how truly, ang 
——n ly, and meen he as ey ee 
whole iness is future life depended upon 
and how Peclusively her happiness should be the 
object of his, if she would allow him to devote it to 

Caroline at first, rallying her spirits, attempted to inten 
rupt him, and to laugh it off, by treating it en dadinagie 
as a jest. 

* You don’t really think me in jest,” said Lord Lumby. 
court, searing her hand, and fixing his 

Caroli loured crimso! 








efes upon her. 
n—the mantling blush rushed 
over her beautiful polished brow and cheeks; she raind 
her eyes, with one glance of conscious self. % 
then instantly dropped them beneath his. 
‘ Affectation—O how unlike you! dearest Miss &, 
Clair !’—murmured Lord Lumbercourt, again her 
reluctant hand, ‘ You know that I am sincere—you 
that my whole heart and soul are yours—that I love you 
as I never loved woman. O do not trifle with me!’ 


gratefully, but I never can return it.’ 

Lord Lumbercourt’s lications, and 
and lamentations, may easily be conceived. 
bear to relinqui i 
smallest 


to recommend himself to her 
to become what she would wish him. 
but inexorable; till at last, in despair—in ! 
moment—he went down upon his knees, in order to 

her obduracy. Caroline coul: as from ees 
ing, he looked’ so inexpressibly ridiculous. The awkt 
constraint and painful of the stiff swelled limb 
the odd contortions he imvoluntarily made—and. the 
surd e of this unwieldy, infirm, gouty old man, in 
this attitude, would really have overset the gravity of 


Judge. : 

But Caroline behaved admirably, and. without s visible 
smile besought him to rise. But in vain sas if despait 
had seized him, he remained -rooted to the spot and’ 
speechless, while she exhorted him, till she was tired, to 


tu 
erat Tost, havin 


him to rive ti? her 
was exhausted, she stid—-' My Jord, I must upon 
it that you rise! 
* But I'can't !” said the unfortunate peer. ye 
At this confession, and the rueful face with which # 


was uttered, Caroline’s gravity was utterly overcomes 
and unable to resist the absurdity of the 
was seized with a fit of laughter, which, 
ber useryncapeble of amatg her nob lover 

er utter le to 
tapon his legs. n vain she tri to push ims up by fe 
shoulders; the half smothered laughter which nearly con 


powerless as an infant, so that 
ae ae his ova, utter] wy 4 accomplish the ~~ 
tion o lerous body, was compelled, 
last, to rig the bell for some more able arm. 

done so, she was making her escape out of the room, be’ 
fore the footman could answer it, when 
Colonel and Mrs. Cleveland at the door. 
* Whither so Miss St. Clair. Stop a min 

, detaining her. But at the spectacle 
of Lord Lumbercourt upon knees before an 
chair—by the seat of which he was painfully su , 
himself with his hands—both Colonel and Mrs. 

burst out into an incontrollable fit of 


E 





¢ Never--mind them,’ his Lordshi 
Never mind his rather, would 





roline’s determination, if he had not held her hand ;~she 
could not escape. | 


seemed likely to have no end, while Caroline ran out of the 
room, and gave free vent to the mirth she could na longet 


(To be concluded tn our next.) 


‘ 


* I will not trifle with you, my Lord! You do not dp 
serve that I should. I only wi to have spared yon, to 
havé spared myself thie scene. I feel your preference nies | 


vulsed her, and which he had the mortification of hearing, 
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Scientific Motices, 
hending eee of ne «ener or Improve- 
in Science or Art; includin, i » 8iNe 
Mar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
ical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History 
Vegetation, &c.5, Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents. 





WEATHER. 

The meteorological notices in the Atlas have hitherto been 
to the barometer and thermometer: we \ 

jn fature, to add occasional observations on the velocity o 
the aerial currents; and, preparatory to doing this, it 
may be advisable to farnish our readers with a figure of 
the apparatus usually employed in experiments of this 


kind. . 
In keeping a journal of the weather, the two particulars 
tobe noted, respecting the wind, are, its direction and 
its velocity or strength. These particulars are commonly 
obtained by the use of separate instruments, of which those 
for the former purpose, or the direction of the wind, are 
too familiar to all, under the name of wind-vanes, weather- 
cocks, &c., to require any further notice in this place ; 
put, to ascertain the velocity or strength of the wind, a 
considerable diversity of contrivances have appeared, many 
of which display no very orn perry ape oe ene 
thas been proposed to suspend a rod, in the manner of a 
: with a flat . instead of a ball, at its lower 
extremity. Itis obvious that, when the wind infringes 
upon such 2 ‘board, it will, according to its strength, force 
itmore or ‘less out of a vertical position; and, therefore, 
the quantity of the angle of deviation will be the measure 
of that strength. Another contrivance resembles a small 
windmill, by the namber of the revolutions of which, ina 
given time, the result desired may be obtained. Tnstru- 
ts have even been described which — paper, 
not only the several winds that have n daring the 
space of twenty-four hours, ‘but at what hour they begun 
and ended, with the-strength and velocity ofeach. These 
sontrivances have, however, some defects or inconveni- 
ences, which render tiem inferior to the anemometer in- 
vented by Doctor James Lind, of Windsor. 

This simple instrument consists of two glass 
tubes, d d, of five or ‘six inches in length. 
Their bores (which are so much the better 
always for being equal) are each about four. 
tenths of an itichin diameter. They are con- 
nected together like a syphon, by a small 
bent tube, the bore of which is one-tenth of 
aninchin diameter. On the upper end of the 
legrd e, there is a tubé of latten brass, which 
is kneed or bent perpendicularly outwards, 
and ‘has its mouth open towards a. On the 
other leg, dc, is a cover, with a round hole 
in the upper part of it, two-tenths of.an inch 
diameter. is cover, and the kneed tube, 
are connected her by a slip of brass, 
witich not only gives strength to the whole 
instrument, but also serves to hold the scale. 
The kneed tube and cover are fixed on with 
hard cement or sealing-wax. To the same 
tube is saldered a piece of brass, i, with a 
round hole in it, to receive the steel spindle ; 
and, at the other extremity, there is just such 
smother piece of brass soldered to the brass hoop which 











to t 
urraunds.both legs of the instrument. There is a small 
on the spindle, upon which the instrument rests, 
revent it from being blown off the spin- 

by i The whole instrument-is easily turned 
wand upon the spindle by the wind, so as always to pre- 
nthe mouth of the kneed tube towards it. 1 
nd of the spindle oe screw ott ? by which it may be 
crewed into the top of a post, or a stand made on purpose. 
Ttalso has a hole a the bottom, to admit a small fever for 
screwing it into wood with more ess and fi 
thin plate of brass.is soldered to the kneed tube, about half 
in inch above the round hole, so as to prevent rain from 
idling into it. There is likewise a crooked tube some- 
times added, to be put occasionally upon the mouth of the 
kneed tube, a, in order to prevent rain from being blown 
into the mouth of the wind-gauge, when ‘it is left all night, 
Or exposed in the time of rain. The force or momentum 
of the wind may be ascertained by the assistance of this 
instrament, ‘by filling-the tubes half full of water, and 
pushing the scale a little up or down until the 0 of the 
wale, when the instrument is held up perpendicularly, be 
00 a line with the surface of the water, in both legs of the 
gauge. The instrument being thus adjusted, hold it 

up perpendicularly, and, turning the mouth of the kneed 
tube towards the wind, observe how much the water is de- 


sh i 
. nthe ais day, 


e lower |. 


facility. A |. appol 


pressed by it in one leg, and how much it is raised in the 
other. The sum of the two is the height of a colamn of 
water, which the wind is capable of sustaining at that time ; 
and every body that is opposed to that wind will be pressed 
upon by a force equal to the weight of a column of water, 
haying its base equal to the su that is exposed, and 
its height equal to the altitude of the coluom of water 
sustained by the wind in the wind-gauge. 


CASE OF A LADY BORN BLIND, WHO RECEIVED SIGHT 
IN HER FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 
= 

In the Philosophical Transactions which has just been 
published, there is an interesting case recorded of a lady 
who had been born blind, receiving her sight after she had 
entered on her forty-seventh year. When about six months 
old she was p under a Parisian oculist, who performed 
an operation on both eyes, with a view to afford her sight. 
The operation proved unsuccessful, the right eye was 
attacked with inflammation and completely destroyed, and 
in the left the vision was not restored. The lady continued 
in this situation till after she had r her forty-sixth 
year, when she applied to Mr. Wardrop. This gentleman 
tound the right eye-ball collapsed, but the left possessin 
its natural globular form, with a transparent cornea, but 
obliterated pupil. ‘The lady could distinguish a very dark 
room from a very light one, but was not able in the latter 
case to preceive thesituation of the window from which the 
light came. From this circumstance Mr. Wardrop con- 
ceived the retina was ina fit state for receiving the 
impressions pf light, if the obstruction to its admission 
into the eye was removed, and consequently determined 
on the Sy ee of an operation with this view. On 
the 26th of January, he operated on this lady, after which 
she could perceive more light, although she was unable to 
distinguish either forms or, colours. The result of the 
first attempt justified the favourable views entertained of 
the state of the retina, and the propriety of a second opera- 
tion was determined on. On the 8th of February, Mr. 
Wardrop repeated the operation, after which the power of 
vision was not much increased. The operation was again 
performed on the 17th of the same month, with complete 
success. She returned home in a carriage from the house 
in which the operation was performed, with het eye covered 
only with a loose piece of silk. ‘The firet thing she noticed 
wasa hackney. passing, she exclaimed, ‘* What 
is that large thing that has by us?” In the course 
of the evening she. her brother to show her his 
watch, concerning ‘which she expressed much curiosity, 
and she looked at it a considerable time, holding it close 


She seemed now to have become more cheerful, and en- 
tertained ter expectation of comfort from her admission 
into the visible world; and she was very sanguine that she 
would tind her newly-acquired faculty of more use to her 
uae she returned home where every thing was familiar 
to her. 

On the ge day, she asked her brother, when at din- 
ner, what he was helping himself to; and when she 
was told it was a = of port wine, she — « Port 
wine is dark, and looks to me very ugly.” She observed 
when candles were brought into the room, her brother's 
face in the mirror, as well as that of a lady who was pre- 
sent; she also walked, for the first time without assistance, 
from a chair to a sofa which was on the opposite side of 
room, and back again to the chair. When at tea, she took 
notice of the tray, observed the shining of the japan work, 
and asked what the colour was round the edge; she 
was told that it was yellow; upon which she remarked, 
** I will know that again.” 

Eighteen days after the last operation had been per- 
formed, Mr. Wardrop attempted to ascertain, by a few 
experiments, the precise notions of the colour, size, forms, 
position, motions, and distances of external objects. As 
she could only see with one eye, nothing could be ascer- 
tained respecting the question of double vision. She evi- 


8 dently saw the difference of colours; that is, she received 


and was sensible of different impressions from different 
colours. When pieces of paper, one and a half inch square, 
differently coloured, were presented to her, she not only 
distinguished them at once from one another, but gave a 
decided preference to some colours, liking yellow most, 
and then pale pink. It may be here mentioned, that 
when desirous of examining an object, she had considerable 
difficulty in directing her eye to it, and finding out its po- 
sition, moving her hand as well as_her eye in various di- 
rections, as a n_ when blindfolded, or in thé dark, 
gropes with his hands for what he wishes to touch. She 
also distinguished a large from a small object, when they 
were both'held up before her for comparison. She said 
she saw. different forms in various objects which were 
shown to her. On asking what she meant by different 
‘forms, such as long, round, and square, and desiring her 
to draw with her nger these forms on her other hand, and 
then presenting to her eye the —— forme, she 
to them ex ty not only distinguished small from 
large objects, knew what was meant by above and 
below; to prove which, a figure drawn with ink was 
placed before her eye, having one end broad and the 
other narrow, and she saw tions as they really 
were, and not inverted. She could alsv perceive motions ; 
for when a of water was placed on the table before her, 





to her eye. She was asked whut she saw, and she said. 
there was a dark and a bright side; she pointed to, 
hear of 12, and-smiled. .Her brother asked her i 
saw any thing more ; she replied, ‘* Yes,” and pointe 
the hour of 6 and to the hands of the watch. She ti 
looked at the chain and seals, and observed that one of thie! 
seals was bright, which was the case, being a solid piece’ 
of rock crystal. The pent day Mr. Wardrop asked her to 
look again at-the » which she refused to do, saying, 
that the light was sive to her eye, and that she felt 
very stupid ; meaning that she was much co 
visible world thus for the first time opened to her. On the 
third day:she observed the doors: on the opposite side of 
the street, and asked if they were red, but they were in 
fact of an oak colour. In the evening she looked at her 
brother's face, and said that she saw h 
her to touch it, which she did; he then slipped a hand- 
kerchief over her face, and asked: her to look again, when 
it off, and asked, ** What is that?” 
she told us that she saw better than 
she had done on any ing day; ‘* but I cannot tell 
what I do see; I am‘quite stupid.” She seemed, indeed, 
bewildered, from not being able to combine the know: 
acquired by the senses of touch and sight, and felt 
inted in not having the power of: ishing atonce 
by her eye, objects which she could so ily distinguis 
from one another by feeling them. 

On the seventh day ehe.to 
house .in which gh 7 
She asked what the eploul 
was answered, thagit was bluc 
head,” she then observed ; w 
your handkerchief, that isa different colour 3” which was 
also correct. She added, ** I see you pretty well, I think.” 
The teacups and saucers underwent an . éxamination : 
** What are they like?” her brother asked ber. ‘I gon’t 


know,” she replied ; .*‘ they look: queer to mes but 
T can tell wha they are ina minute whol touchahem.” 
She distinguished an orange on the ey-piece, but 





elon 


nfused by the’ 


nose; he asked | figures 


on app ing ber hand near it, it was moved quickly to 
y distance, upon which she immediately said, 
You move it; you take it away.” ’ 


wy 
rio, 8 e seemed to have the greatest difficulty in finding out 


fdistance of any object; for when an object was held 
Sto her eye, she would 
i far beyond its position, while on other occasions she 
grored close to her own face for athing far removed from 
er. 

She learned with facility the names of the different 
colours, and two days after the coloured papers had been 
shown to her, on coming into a room, the colour of which 
was crimson, she observed that it was red. She also ob- 
‘served some pictures hanging on the red wall of the room 
in which she was sitting, distinguishing several small 

in them, but not knowing what they represented, 
and admiring the gilt frames. ‘On the same day, she 
walked round the pond in St. James's-square, was 
pleased with the glistening of the sun’s rays on the water, 
.as well as with the blue sky and green shrubs, the colours 
of which she named correctly. 

It may:be here observed, that she had yet acquired by 
the use of her sight but very little knowledge of any forms, 
and was unable to apply the information gained by this 
New sense, and to compare it with what she had been ac- 


for it by stretching her 


|p etyeadea 


h | customed to acquire by her sense of touch. When, there- 


fore, the experiment was made of giving her a silver 
pencil-case and a large key to examine with her hands, 
she discriminated and knew each distinctly; but when 
they were placed on the table, side by side, though she 
distinguished each with her eye, yet she could not tell 
which was the pencil-case and which was the key. 
From this period till the-time of her leaving London, 
on the ait of ganesh being forty-two days after the 
ion, she uired a pretty accurate notion of 
Siours, thelr different shades and names. Her know- 
ledge of distance and of forms was very incomplete, and 
there was considerable difficulty in directing the eye to an 
object. She, however, entertained the » Abat when 





could form no notion of what it was she touched it. 
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she got home, her knowledge of external things would be 
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more accurate and intelligible, and that when she came to 
look at those objects which had been so long familiar to 
her touch, the confusion which the multiplicity of exter- 
nal.objects now caused, would, ina great measure, sub- 


e. 
There is no other case on record of the sight woes ree 
stored at such an advanced age; in the celebrated in- 
stance recorded by Chiselden, in the 35th volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, the boy, who was also 
born blind, reccived his sight at the age of fourteen. In 
that case also the boy could distinguish, before the opera- 
tion, black, white, and scarlet, and when in a good light, 
he had that degree of sight which generally continues in 
an eye affected with cataract ; whereas in the lady, whose 
case we have given above, the pupil being completely 
closed, no light could reach to the retina, except such rays 
as could pass through the substance of the iris. 








- Correspondence. 


(> There are some points in the annexed letter in which 
we differ entirely from the writer. In our opinion the 
shopmen in Liverpool do not merit the censure passed 
upon them ; and we can assure Observer that he is quite 
mistaken in his surmise, that he could have gained ad- 
mission to the Botanic Garden if he had been disposed to 
fee the attendant.—Edit, Kai. 


THE OBSERVER. 
—_— 


TO THE EDITOR. f 

S1n,—Some ladies of my acquaintance, knowing that 

(I am sorry to say) I have but little to do except walking 
about this great town, like a second Paul Pry, with my 
umbrella in my hand, and quizzical hat, bave facetjously 
given me the name of the Observer, and some of them’ 
have gone so far as now and then to send me petits billets, 
desiring me to put their ideas'iatosome form, and publish 
them for the benefit of the public; but being an old 
bachelor, and unwilling to intermeddle with these female 
effusions, well remembering the case of my friend Gil 
Blas and his master the Archbishop, I have thought it 
best merely to make copies and send them to you, that, 
if you think them worth room, the wishes of my fair 
friends may be thus gratified. THE OBSERVER. 

Dear OnsERvVER,—Will you be 80 good as to t 
some method of informing the little ugly man, with 
red nose, in Mr. ——’s drapery and mercery shop, 
he injures his master’s business very much by his 
and impertinent answers; and the dandy-like young 
also in the same'street, who thinks more of his own per- 
son than of his employer's interest, that if he does not 
pay more attention to us, we have determined, after his 
next offence, never to purchase any more silks or ribbands 
where he is stationed.-For myself and friends, 

— LYDIA. 

1 must confess that there is some justice in Lydia's 
animadversions, for my feminine acquaintance generally 
complain of the incivility of shopkeepers in the above 
trades, who think they, are doing you a favour to show 
their goods, instead of, in these times of competition, 
being obliged by your preference. The great contrast 
between the manners of such persons here, and those of 
the same profession in London, must have been observed 
by all who have visited that metropolis. This rudeness 
and ill behaviour can certainly only be imputed to the 
score of ignorance, though why the metropolitan should 
be of better bred materials than the provincial in the same 
line, I am at @ loss to account; but such is the fact. The 
shopkeepers in Bristol, { am told, are more unpolished 
still than those in thistown. J thoughthat not possible. 

renee OL Ov 

Dear OsserveER,—I wish you could find out some 
of the directors of the public institutions, and lodge a 
complaint against the incorrigible stupidity of their door- 
keepers, &c. who refuse to let strangers in to view their 
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| suffer their public places to be kept so private. We are told 
admission may be obtained by applying to a subscriber ; 
but how, in the name of wonder, is a stranger to know 
who are subscribers to all the places that are to be 
seen! And what is the use of having them at all, if the 
public are not to have the means of appreciating them ! 
See the difference on the Continent; there, every establish- 
ment of art or science is accessible to all. If the keepers 
of these sanctoriums are so ignorant of man or woman 
kind as not to be able to discriminate persons, let them 
be removed, and have others of more unclouded under- 
standings. My husband and myself, during our ride a 
few days ago, observed a most solitary looking place, 
which, we were told, was the Botanic Garden; and, 
alighting from our carriage to take a view, we were 
abruptly stopped by a man who assured us we could not 
be admitted without a ticket from a subscriber. We asked 
for the names of such ; but, from his directions, we found 
that we had no chance of success. He showed us, most 
significantly, a handful of written cards, and said by such 
as those we might be let in. Whether or not he could 
have then accommodated us with one, we did not stop to 
ascertain; but our own thoughts upon that subject were, 
that, like Peter Pindar’s razors, they were made #0 sell.— 
Yours, &c. ANN NEWCOME. 

I cannot help joining in opinion with the above remarks, 
that, in this town, there are too many obstructions thrown 
in the way of enabling strangers to see your curiosities, 
How many persons of the highest respectability are in- 
duced from the fame of your trade, your docks, and 
schools of art and literature, to pay you a visit, but who, 


judge of the outward appearances,.... Many of your places 
of charity might obtain benefactions were they thrown 
more open to inspection. Why not at once put a price 
upon admissions to all places? You would then see the 
result. Ido not say that all ranks should participate in 
such indulgences, and be introduced to these monuments 
of your liberality and philanthropy; nor would that be 
the case. The class of persons whom the restrictions 
in question are intended to preclude would seldom or 
ever be desirous of admission. There must be a taste 
for such things, arising from superior cultivation of man- 
and feelings; and that such persons should be de- 
d, is unpardonable in those who manage these afthirs. 
hey order these things better in France.” 
Yours, &c. THE OBSERVER. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

S1rz,—I will thank you, if you will find room in the 
next number of your valuable little paper for the follow- 
ing queries :—‘* What is the strict meaning of the word 
‘* Reverend,” as applied to ministers of religion? When 
was the title first given to them? and, Why wasit given ? 
Answers to these from you or from some of your nu- 












merous readers will be very acceptable. 
Liverpool, Sept. 23, 1826. gd 
Sir Walter Scott, it is » is shortly to be married 


to a lady of immense wealth. Mr. Bruce (who, under 
the patronage of the late Lord Melville, became 
of in the University of Edinburgh, and rds 
H er to the Kast India Company, and lastly, 
in — with Sir David Hunter Blair, printer to 

Ki Scotland) lately died, leaving behind him, toa 
maiden sister, an immense fi of three 

















brances. Who, after i 
climate of Scotland is cold ?—Morning paper. 

Buying Children !—A certain lady, possibly a daugh- 
ter of Pauliana Pry, gst other questions which 
put to a true man, said, ** And pray are you 
married ?°—** Ay,”am-** And how many children have 


from want of knowledge of persons interested, can only 


her, | Caymicat ArPaRatus.—The communication of Henry D=— 


The Comet.—The of the perihelian of the 
discovered Comet will take place on the 10th instants 
perihelial distance 0.845 (that of the sun from the ear 
taken as unity). Longitude of the ascending node 590dey, 
12min. 24sec. Longitude of the perihelian 48 deg. 24min, 
85sec.; inclination of its orbit, on the plane of the 
fret Sscovered in Teas, by M., Pons: and thee 
iscov: in Italy, - Pons, and after 
Marseilles, by M. Gambart _s 
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Berometer | Extreme; Thermo-|ixtreme | State of Remarks 
at during | meter8 | heat ¢u- |the Wind at 
noon. | Night. | moruing |ring Day.| at noon. Roor, 
Sept. 4 . 
20 | 29 81| 56 O| 593 0/ 63 0] E.N.E. Cloudy, 

21 |29 95) 48 O| 55 O| 593°0 E. |Fair. 
22 |29 94/1 45 O} 513 0} 593 O| E.S.E. |Fair. 
23 | 29 70) 444 0) 48 0} 62 O| S.E. |Fair. 
a3 |38 3/28) 64 919 3] E(t 
26 '29 54| 55 0} 62 0} 653 0 Ss. Cloudy, 





To Correspondents. 


Caution To THE PuBLic.—Since we published the following 
paragraph in the last Mercury, we have met with » 
many persons who have been duped by this young romy 
who groans for a living, that we conceive we shall 
doing a public good by repeating the caution here 4 
Suspicious Character—In reply to an anonymous corres. 
pondent, who inquires whether we have ever met withe 
heard of a miserable-looking boy in the streets, whose story 
is, that he came from Scotland, in search of his father ani 
mother, &e. we have to inform him,'that the descriptin 
he gives of the lad leads us to believe that we bave both 
seen him and heard of him, and that, in all probebitity, 
is an arrant impostor. On Sunday evening lest, ; 
home, soon after nine o'clock, we heard a low w 
voice, as if of some.person in pain or distress. Upon ap 
Proaching the place whence the sound proceeded, we foun 


house now erecting in St. James’s-road, top of. Alfred 
street. He appeared to be about twelve or fourteen year 
of age, extremely ragged. and filthy, with apparently 
other clothes on but a kind of coarse shirt or frock; 

is usually worn by the boys.who serve as understrappers is 
the engineers in our steam-boats. His story was the mm 
as our correspondent states. He left Scotland to seek his 
father and mother, but could not find them; and had » 
means of procuring shelter for the night. We observedts 
Some persons assembled round that we suspectedl the story 
to be a fabrication, from the manner of the boy, bs his 
of arresting the attention of passengers appeared to.¥ 
that of a practised vagabond. However, it might be othe. 
wise; and the lad was nob-to Jie In the lane all night bt 
cause he was suspected of being an impostog. He ww 
therefore supplied with sufficient to procure him a night 
lodging, and directed to inquire his way to Steand-street, 
since which we have seen nothing of him. Hagprae © 
mention the circumstance to a friend, he informed wi 

@ person answering the description we have giver of ths 
boy had told him'the same tale a few nights baer 
that he had given him some money, clothes, 

We have been thus particdlar, in order to put the pan 
on their guard against the artifices of the cunning yous 
rogue, who, if our suspicions are well founded, ought 0 
be lodged in the House of Correction.” 7 ‘ 
Rapip CommunicaTion.—Before our next publication, web» 
lieve that we shall show that the scheme of propelling at- 
riages, &c. by means of the air-pump, as lately revived it 
the Brighton paper, was proposed at least twenty yealt 
since, in a pamphlet entitled “ Insular Defence.” It isnow 
before us, and we shall, probably, give some account of it # 
the next Kaleidoscope, ; 
Our arrangemenfs have obliged us to postpone, until nett 
week, the essay of A. F. D.on Youth, the Season for Per 
Pursno.ocy.—The letter of Look On shall be given next weet 
eo position furnished by 0 (cipher) shall bea 
tended to. 

















shall be inserted in the Mercury and Kaleidoscope. 

J. P. is informed that a small packet has been awaiting bim ss 
our office for some time. 
Music.—We shall eddress a note to 7. £. next week. , 
We have further toacknowledge A Subscribera=A. M.<-A Reh 
dent. re 








you P"==** I’ve bot (but) two Ma’am.”-—** Bought two ?”’ 





works of art. It is a disgrace to this enlightened town to 


—** Ay, bot two, and enough too.” 


Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, by 
E. SmitH & Co. 75, Lord-steeet, Liverpool. 
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